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We were in North Central New Mexico looking for a typical — 
Spanish-American village to study. For hours we had been bouncing 
long wondering whether our car would make it through another sandy 
iepoyorGr overrthe next wotky ridges. °On«bpoth sides of the road.or 
brail were many low juniper and pinon trees which we knew furnished 
all the fuel used by the people in the -villages we had passed. We 
mew too that the Sparse frass among the trees, shrubs, and rocks 
furnished most of ythe feed fomthe livestock of the pcople. A long 
time ago cither Spain or Mexico had given the people this land in 
huge granis. They had run large herds of sheep, goats, and cattle 
here just as had their ancestors a spain. Now it was different. 
Since the Amcricanos had come large livestock companics had gotten 
possession of either the Yend or Hic water holes so necessary for 
prazing use in this high desert plateau. The natives had been thrown 
into the lebor market. After the men had furnished ee of the labor 
to build the railroads of the Southwest, they went far and wide scarch— 
Neon work in the béct, ficlds, in mines and smelters, pron the 
ranches, always to return, sometimes thousands of miles, to the vill- 
agess “Then the depression struck,and there was Little day labor to 
be had. .The situation became despcrate. 
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As we talked about these things we speculated as to why these 
roving Eo. always came back. With little land to graze and. 
dwindling irrigated holdings why did the people return or stay? Few 
other transicnt laborers of the country had permanent homes to which 
they returned to their loved ones. What made the bonds of the fam- 
ilies so strong? That was one of the questions we hoped to answer 
from the study of the village for which we were searching. 


As we rode along we debated whether we should study a Spanish— 
speaking dry farming village, one of the little villages tucked in the 
river valleys, or go northwest to find an isolated mountain village. 
We talked about the origin of the people in the upper Pecos country-— 
how they were often lightcr in complexion than many other Spanish— 
speaking groups in America. Mr. 0. E. Leonard, my companion and 
fellow researcher, recalled that a local priest from Andalusia, 

Spain, had said that «rhen he entered any of these villages he had 
the fooling thet he had suddenly been transported back, as if by a 
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magic carpet, to his native Andalusian ‘home. We also talked of the 
disappearance of the dons who once controlled the resourees and live- 


‘ Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Smerican Sociological 
Society,. Section on Sociology and Psychiatry, 1940. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration ecntributed funis which enabled the author to determine and 
PRALyac the groupings discussed. 


stock like feudal lords. Leonard thought that now the Government 
with its many programs was teking the place of the dons who had long 
sinec disappeared as they mingled their blood with thet of the common 
people. 


Our car was just beginning. to si down an inclinc after a 

hard grade along the edge of a cliff when suddenly almost directly 
under us a village hove into sight. pare te both Leonard and J had 

lived our lives in end trevelled over most of the Southwest, neither 
of -us had been so ss lees ne by a villege and the beauty of its scencry. 
Without saying a word Leonard stopped his car and aS a we got out 
to eazea down fron the steep mountain cliff at the village and the 
small rectangular tracts of irrigated land which en stween us and 
the houses. The Pecos River seemed to come out of a deep canyon to 
tie a silvery knot ebout the little cluster of houses hie their black 
and red tin roofs and then flow on into rougher terrain. Except for 
the noise of. the rushing river, as it came down the ravine into the 

pocket where the villegs nestled under the early spring midday sun, 
ae was quict. 


T turned to Leonard and said, "If old Tocnnies were here he 
would say thet village has the aspect of a snag igs where centuries 
of living together away from the trade ccnters of the carth has almost 
made a village into a large family. See how the A cule form avrectangle 
about the church. That other building may be a school. fbout a dozen 
familics could Live-in that-long building on the othor side of the 
church. (Fig. 1) Count the door steps. It certainly fills the re- 
quirements for the Gemeinschaft of place. The distance between the 
two houses which are farthest apart can't be much more than 200 yards 
and most of the families live within only a few fect of one. another. 
What do you think ebout it as Toennies' Gemeinschaft of blood and mind?! 
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That's not so simple," answered Leonard. 


(About a year later, after almost a year's continuous contact 
with the village as residents, we could have vouched for the fact that 
it did answer Toennies! requirements for the Gemeinschaft of blood and 
mind. There is scarccly a single family among the twenty-five which 
make up the village which is not at least a cousin of any other. These 
tics, as will be shovm, are very important in the life of the comnun- 
ity. A few weeks' residence’ in the’village would convince any one 
that it was 2 Gemeinschaft of mind. The Spanish language is used al— 
a exclusively by all. Even in the schoolroom children frequently 

-equest and receive explanations in Spanish and many people know only 
a few words of English. Not only do they think and talk in the same 
tongue but they all worship the same spiritual Father. Few groups 
in fmerica are more devoted end ye al to their church and priest. 
The great events of any individual's life, as well as the chief 
celebrations of the year, are rcligious. - Every child above the, age 
of ten knows the church rituel and what is expected of a good Catholic. 
A child's first reading is,in»the book on the catechism. The church 
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is by far the best kept building and all women and most men attend 
regularly. Throughout ie from first communion through marriage 

and at death, the church is the most important institution in-the life 
of the bem. Moreover, most familics had experienced the same hard- 
ships and were leer i the sane pene pe fll were owners, 
oven if ommership neant in many cases little more than a house and a 
tiny bit of ] lands) 


The sae; we learned about the village, the present settle- 
nent of which dates back to at least the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, the nore bie we became thet we,should study it. 
Lfter a brief reconnaissance we learned that it is a typically repre- 
sentative villege of the Pecos country with possibly cne major ex-— 
ception. It. is not split into oppos ing rival factions as is the 
case in nany of the other villages. Originally two powerful fan-— 
ilies constituted rival groups but they fought it out many years ago 
and one family left. We thought that the village had enough other 
advantages, when compnred with the many considered, sc that the lack 
of factional strife should not prevent our Sbicemae its However, the 
maps and charts used in this paper We be decidedly different if 
such factions existed. The whole village is a compact racial and 
culturel group which acts.as a unit in cases of emergency such as 
a najor catastrophe. im itech? at is a formal eis en a citch 
asscciation,- which functions according to customary usages. As in 
the case of the other villages in the river valleys it is one of the 
oldest cooperative socictics in the country. Hach year all families 
furnish maintenance labor in proportion to their holdings. If the 
lam, which wes prebably pie built by the Indians hundreds of years 

o, should wash out, as it frequently does, the whole villege would 
replace it. ae a calamity or misfortune should befall one family 
the village would stand ready to assist. These things. we leiow from 
a general oases of the culture of the area or from a teacher who 
had taught in the village. 


nted to live in the village but how could we get arn entree? 
We knew that the peo le would hardly welcome a pair of Anglos when 

it was the Anglos who had taken their land. We learned also that 

not many years ago in the nearest trace center, Las Vegas, some thirty 
miles from the village, a Large livestock commission and provision 
company had mysteriously gone bankrupt with a loss to the vilicge or 
about y20,000. The little village had never recovered completcly 

from this loss. For such misfortunes the Anglos were held respon- 
sible and we were inglos. 


on 


It became the lot of Leonard tc establish status in the 
village. This he accomplished after a month's residence at the home 
ve mother. of oe of the teachers, during which time he lost nc 
case rtunity to make himself and his car useful to the people. I re- 
turned to take my stint of several monthst life in Ei Cerrito after 
Leonard had lived with the Spanish-American familics for some six 
nonths. Our report will be published by the United States Department 
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of Agriculture with six other community studies, which, with Leonard's 
ahd myestudy,swere made) under the: direction of Dr. Carl C. Taylor of 
the Bureau of Agriculture] Economics. 


infornal Relationships 


In the remainder of this paper I shall deal with some in- 
ormal groupings of the village. The conclusions are tentative 

and analyses incomplete, and J shail not have time to stress the 
roelataens\of this villacc Go ether villages or to the surrounding 
towns. if there were tine I should like particularly to go into 
the .natter of village—city relationships; to explain how the towns 
of the Southwest are divided into the Anglo and i Pecaae esa 
sections, 2nd how the roots, of) EL;Cerrito sink deep in the life of 
the highly conmercielized trade-center.-. However, I mst confine my-— 
self to the informal. groupings which do net possess a formal organ-= 
ization with officers, such as do the ditch association, the school 
board, the church, and the political clubs. 


The Fenily 


The informal groupings which T wish to discuss are based upon 
Ge warily... In the discvesion LP shall use the tern family in the 
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general sense, as including the parents and their children living 
in one household. However, the larger fanily, with grencparcnts , 
children, grandchildren, aunts and uncle end sometines COUSINS, 


$6, eri 
is the fanily cc nec spt which exists in the minds: of the villagers. 
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In Hl Cerrito the family is the most: powerful influence 

in the diffe of any individual. A child ofthree knows thet he must 
obey his grandparents, aunts, uncles, clder brothers and sisters. 

If you were to give an El Cerrito child a sack of candy, he would 
probably-run hone to giyeudt, tovais parents ‘as fast as his legs 
coulda carry him. Earnings cf the chilcren belong to the family and 
are managed. by the father. Shculd misfortune befall any rember of 
the larger fanily, the whole group would feel obliged to rencer all 
possible assistance’. The vgreatest) of ‘respect is shown ‘to “old people 
and 2% as ae oldest male’who controls the resources of a fanily. 
Bvon the-aged. feather who has relinquished his possessions to his sos 
Stal L renains: ini chargé of ‘thedand and livestock. Authority of the 
older people is recognized with little thought of contradiction: it 
any famidy ceremony such as a child's first ayumi marriage, or 
death, all°of the larger aeeaainrs attempts to be present. Even men-— 
‘bers who are working at some distant place try be be there, and this 
often draws heavily wpon their meager rescurces. 4 family nay spend 
years nee neler onough noney to pay for things that are thought 
tc, be necessary for a wedding, including dressés, large and cxpéensive 
portraits of the bridal party, end church expenditures. Funerals 
also draw very heavily upon the meager resources but all the family 
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is expected’to assist in any way possible. When e death occurs the 
whole villege mourns for several weeks but it is the grandparents, 
parents, brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, nicces, and nephews who 
mourn for the remainder of the year. During this time no music 
should be played, no dances or sinilar entertainment attended. How- 
over, it is only within the immediate family, including parents and 
children, that people of the same age address one another with the 
familiar pronoun "tu". 


Visiting Relations 
Visiting in the village goes on almost continually. After 
each church-service a group gathers to talk about affairs of loca 
interest. At any formal mecting there is much visiting and talking. 
At all dances, and these arc frequently weckly affairs, there is 
much talking, especially among the old people. 


Who visits in the homes? Are there informal groupings which 
make themselves apparent when the people visit? Visiting in one 
another's hone is very conmon in El Cerrito. On one normal after— 
noon as many as fifteen people may crop in at @ given house, some 
returning three or four tinvs. hildren are continually running in 
and cut. 


In an attempt to describe this visiting a number of charts 
have been made. Figure 2 is a map of the village with circles in- 
dicating approximately the location of the houses and the visiting 
which goes on between the families. frrows indicate the direction 
of the visitations and whether or not the visiting is mutual. In 
this chart only the visiting of one parent and at Teast one other 
member or more of his or her family is indicated. This restriction 
was made to render it possible to study family visiting, thus elin- 
inating the continuous flow of individuals, particularly children, 
who continually pass in and out of the house. 


Only two cf the 108 lines between the circles representing 
the families do not designate sume degree of consanguinity. This 
is not surprising when one realizes that practically everyone in 
the village is related to someone clse. Almost all-degrees “of con- 
sancuinity are represented. The closest degree of consanguinity, 
that of parent-child, occurs less frequently than the others simply 
because there are fewer parents than there are persons who can claim 
other degrees of consanguinity with other people visited. Thirteen 
percent of the lines indicate visiting between parents and their 
children; 31 percent between brothers and sisters; 36 percent between 
cousins; 18 percent between nicces and nephews and their aunts or 
uncles. From this study one night jump to the conclusion that the 
derree of consanguinity was not important and that visiting was 
carried on more frequently between cousins than between parents and 
children. This would be a false impression because the frequency 
of the visits isnot represented im this figure. 
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In the remaining figures the familics are represented by 
circles placed on the map with more regard to frequency of visitation 
and degree of ccensanguinity than to original geographical location. 
In fact geographical location is completely disregarded in Figure 
2 through 7. Also, the degree of consanguinity is indicated by a 
symbol inserted in the middle cf the line describing the frequency 
of the relationship. Figure 3 is constructed’differently than is 
Figure 2 in that Figure 3 stresses the frequency of visitation 
whereas Ficure 2 stresses only the degree of consanguinity and in- 
dicates by arrows the direction of the visiting; that is, whether or 
not visiting is mutual. 


In Figure 3 the important bonds in the village stand out. It 
is apparent that frequent visiting on a family basis is carried on 
chiefly between parents and children or brothers and sisters. There 
is much visiting between other relatives but the frequency is direct— 
ly proportional to the degree of consanguinity. The figure also shows 
how the families respond te misfortune. The husband in the family rep- 
resented by circle 18 is a blind man, sixty-four years of age. Few 
people in the village are visited by as many cther families as is he, 
even though he is unable to return visits to many familics other than 
those of his own three children. fs elsewhere the personal clement 
enters into the urge to visit. The head of the househcld designated 
by circle 5 is the oldest man in the village and he is also one of 
the most jovial. Many visit hin because they enjoy his company and 
wit. 

Throughout the world the taking of meals at the table of 
another family signifies familiarity. This is true in El Cerrito. 
Those families which in the course of their visits, as represented 
in Figure 3, stayed for meals at the visited family's home were in 
nest cases close kin. (Fig. 4) Most meals were taken when visiting 
relationships were between parents and children or brothers and sisters. 
In fact the fanilics who took more than five neals together during the 
year and were of more distant kinship than father and child or brother 
and sister were negligible. Sharing food frequently at the same tahle 
during visits is an act which signifies close blood ties in El Cerrito, 
and the frequency of the act is positively correlated with the degree 
of consanguinity. 


The coming and going of children of one family across the 
hearth of another is also almost a universal indication of close 
family ties, although it may be less so that the taking of meals 
during friendly visits. In large cities children may visit one 
another in homes where their respective parents have never been. 

In El Cerrito, as showm by Figure 5, the frequency with which chil- 
dren and other separate individuals visit is directly proportional 

to the closeness of kinship. A study of the chart will indicatc the 
frequency of visits of children and separate individuals in the homes 
of the grandparents of the children. Several of the grandparents have 
grandchildren living with then, the sons anc daughters of unfortunate 
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parents. These grandchildren may return the visits of other erand— 
children fren other families. Some families ere shovm as almost 
isolated on Chart 5. They are young childless families such as 

numbers 11 and 25. Nothing could be more informal than the visiting 

of the children but the frequency of the visitations are, for the 

nest part, governed by kinship. However, geographical distance also 
plays a part. The children of cousins who live next door, other things 
being equal, will probably visit more frequently than the cousins whose 
families live 200 yards apart. 


Informal Cooperation 


48 Stated previously the village is a large ccoperative soci- 
ety, an irrigation association. Also, most families work tegether 
in keeping the premises cf the church in order and in the performance 
of church ceremonies. When it cones to the day by day labor of the 
families much informal cooperation is in evidence. The children are 
frequently sent te borrow suger, salt, cr other household iten. An 
account is never kept of the nuncrous things loaned, which are always 
returned. In fact it woule be an act worthy of the severest reproach 
if such an account were kept or if the return of a borrowed cbject 
were to be requested. Money is also frequently borrowed with no write 
Ten record or bond. 

Figure 6 describes the frequency of loaning farn implements. 
Again the kinship ties stand out. i.ctually many femilics om most 
of their equipment in commen. Harvests are usually fanily affairs, 
the division of which is quite informal. For instance, in the case 
of familics 3, 4, and 13, the father owns practically all the equip- 
ment. {11 work is done in common. There is a common wood pile, 
common barns, and common storage of crops and focd. The son-in-law 
who ovms most of his own equipnent (number 1) and fanily 10 deal 
with this larger fanily chiefly throurh the head (number 4). How- 
ever, family 19 deals directly with one of the sons (nunber 13), 
who oyms some equipnent in his cwm right. Other larger froups ere 
mere complicated. There is both common anc pocled property. In 
the larger family, including the smaller Femi ies, | Oe (Gs 20, LOS 
and 11, the smaller families om so much equipnent individually 
thet no larger ring is drawm about thon. There is much berrowing 
indivicually from the brothers even though the mother, nunber 9; 
owns most of the land and resources. The Groups A, C, anc D function 
in a more comrunal nanner althourh in each of these eroups there is 
considerable ovmership of and exchanging of inplements by separate 
families. 


Figure 7 describes tho frequeney of exchanging farn work, 
which also follows family lines. Some families do not participate 
much because of the great are of the head, as is the case of numbers 
4.and 5, or because of infirnity as in the case of the blind man repre— 
sented by number 18, or because the male head is dead as in the cases 
of numbers 9 and 16. 
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ii1.of these heads are functional units in larger units 
which are outiined in the larger circles A, B, C, D, and E.. They 
either direct operations or own most of the equipment with which 

the work is done. These lerge circles omit some families who funce 
tion as parts of the larger fart lics in other respects. For instance, 
the son-in-law (number 1) of the head of the larger group (B) deals 
individually with his brothers—in-law (numbers 3 and 13) who do most 
Of Jtncir werk in. common... ghe families.in large Gircle D.are practi- 
cally isolated so far as exchanging work with outsiders is concern-— 
ed but the brothers, numbers 23 and 19, do not do all of their work 
in common. 
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Gircle Eis a much nore complicated mixture of common and 
mutual labor. Number 20 is the school teacher. Number 6, the son- 
in-law of the female head (number 9), exchanges work independently 
with two brothers—in-law (numbers 10 and 11) and his own two brothers 
(numbers 2 and 7). However, even with these Se eat the importance 
of kinship in these cooperative ac iesgis, manifold... This sisstrie 
even though there is the lme wel! type of Pie such as number &. 


Summary anc Conclusions 


Only @ Tew miles up tne Peeos River from BL Cerrito the 

United States Department of Agriculture is spending thousands of 
dollars in an experiment in rehabilitetion of a whole Spanish- 
American village. The study of Hl Cerrito was made in a hope 
that sone knowledge concerning the culture of the area night be 
Nsed.e 2 te program. Jt is certain that a Pees f the in-— 
formal relationships described in this paper will be of ae 
in the program. Our next task will be to take up residence in the 

village being rehabilitated and attempt tc determine what policies 
seen best. 


It has been proposed that people from the villages where the 


jene xesources are too meager be resettled. One family in El Cerrito 
is attenpting to resettle itself on a ranch of several thousand acres 


some thirty miles from the village. The families of four sons are 
working and saving all they can to restock the ranch so that the 
whoic fanily can move. | 


For governmental resettlement schemes the fact must be borne 
in mind that the larger family of grandparents, children, and grand-— 
children should be considered. To remove a smaller fanily would 
frequently create hardships and would only increase expenditure 
for frequent visits back to the village. Smaller fanilics than those 
which include the grandparents and the families of the sons shculd 
seldom be considered for resettlement to a new location. It would 
be better for the caughters' families, uncles, aunts, nephews and 
nieces, and in some cases, cousins to be part of the group to be re- 
moved. In many cases the parental fanily would not consider leaving 
the family of the daughter. For instance, the female head (number 9) 


of the larger family E in. Figure! 7 would: not think of leaving her 
caughter,, the mother in family number 6. ~ 

iy op Of course, in many cases,‘ it would be much better to assist 
the families in the old village whére they have lived for gener- 
ations.. Why should these people not be again granted the privilere 
of using the renges which were theirs -before the coning Of the “tne 
pact of comorcialisn and new systems of land tenure. True,” most 
of them are not up to the shrewd deali gs'-of the” Anglos. “Tt is 
true also that the heritage they brou; Sat from Eurcpe is closer to 
the Micdle Ages than that of the inell os’. It is likewise truc that 
they, with some exceptions, lack the puritanical reverence ae hard 
work ana thrift as virtues in anc of thenselves. However, I believe 
that if the bottom shoulc drop out of the livestock maplee On aa 
some other calamity should befall the comercialisn of the area, in 
the course of time these people would rerain their birthrigot. | ar 
they are shoved off the land to becone a landless, shifting pro- 
letariat, the culture which enabled then to withstand all forecs 

in the dry southvest (except the Eee: of the Anglo) through the 
‘centuries would be lost. T for one, in making a choice of the 
values, believe that life in the lay ree familics in the villages of 
the Southwest is worthy of preservation. 
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DISCUSSION OF DR. CHARLES P. LOOMIS' PAPER ON 
INFORMAL GROUPINGS IN A SPANISH-AMERICAN VILLAGE 


GarliG.s Taylor 


Dr. Loomis in his paper runs the gamut all the way from the 

romantic to the mundane, from the conceptual to the highly visual 
or mechanistic. That he saw Toennies' "Gemeinschaft of blood and 
mind" from a hilltop, some distance from the village, and before 
he had begun observations, indicates that he was not without a con- 
ceptual frame of reference with which to start his study; that he 
reduced his observations to lines and numbers should satisfy the 
quantifiers that he is duly empirical. This was not, however, 
Loomis! first view of a Spanish-American village nor his first socio- 

etric analysis. He started this study with both conceptual and em- 
pirical knowledge of his ficld of study. His.analysis of the village 
of #1 Cerrito is of greater Significance when it is compared or con- 
trasted with his analyses of other communitics, especially when con- 
trasted with his analysis of newly established communities. In the 
one is something approaching a complete kinship group which has lived 
together in one village for between a century and a century and a 
half, all members of one church, all members of one ethnic group, all 
somewhat isolated by language barriers from the surrounding arca. 

In the others the settlements were of recent origin, the settlers al— 
most complete strangers to each other until they arrived in the ready— 
made communities, without common religious loyalities, and none of 
them isolated from the surrounding communitics by race or language. 
In the older community the sociomcetric analysis reveals little if 
anything that is not, at least partially, obvious to the casual ob— 
server. In the new communitics the analysis revealed things which 
those who managed the communities and even the members of the commun- 
ities had not been able to see even though these things were a part 
of their daily lives. 


The value of sociometric analysis and description inheres 
chiefly in its capacity to reveal patterns and differences in dynanic 
relationships. Until its use has gone far enough to establish patterns 
it cannot reveal very many meaningful differences. The question may, 
therefore, be legitimately asked whether its usc has gone this far. 
Tt.should pe pointed out that it, does not start from scratch, All 
nay not agree with Moreno that there is a "“soclogenic law. fy 
will agree that social analyses do start with a knowledge that human 
association and mutuality are universal phenomena and that dynamic 
patterns of associations and relationships are a necessary and uni- 
versal part of human existence. A major task of sociology is to 
observe carefully, describe vividly, and analyze critically these 
patterns of dynamic relationships. As Moreno says, “it seems like 


i Moreno, J. L., Who Shall Survive?, p. 65, Nervous and Mental 
Discase Publishing Company, Washington, D. C., 1934. 
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an insurmountable task," but "the methods and techniques gained in 
the course of investigation will be universal." He did not say 
that the patterns of relationships will be universal but that the 
"methods and techniques" will be. 


Socionetry is not merely the art of making and numbering 
circles and drawing a neshwork of lines between them. Itis a 
method of making and revealing patterns of dynamic relationships. 
By repetitive use in studying the same communities it can and does 
reveal the evolution of integration and disintegration of groups. 
Furthermore, it may casily be possible thet it will reveal causal 
sequences among the elements or components of integration and dis-— 
integration. 


I am choosing to include a number of Loomis! sociometric 
Studies of communities rather than El Cerrito alone: because the 
utility of the method is more clearly revealed by studying the re- 
Sults of its application to diverse situations. 


In the charts hz has shown today the outstanding significance 
of kinship is clearly revealed in fanily visiting, in cating meals 
at the hones of other families, in the lending and borrowing of 
farm implements, end in exchanging of farm work. Childless fanilics 
are shovm to be relatively isolated because of the great part chil- 
dren play in frequency of fanily emtacts. In his studies of re~ 
settlenent conmunitics he showed that at first visiting and exchange 
of meals existed anong kinsmen cven though the related fanilies lived 
considerable distances from each other. Children, however, mingled 
nore freely with next-door neighbors and in due time other contacts 
between. these sane geographic neighbors followed. 


In the Dyess community at the end of two years! occupancy 
there were only nine pairs of fanilics (eighteon families) in sone 
five hundred which exhibited « degree of nutuality expressed in each 
believing that the other "was popular" in the community whereas in 
ii] Cerrito there were exactly that same number of pairs in twenty- 
four families which had eaten fifteen or nore meals in each other's 
hones during the past year. 


In the Dyess cormunity in-groups-—-clusters of interacting 
fanilics—forned after settlement and behaved for or egainst the 
organization and adninistration of the community, thus making for 
disintegration of the community and a 40 percent turn-over of settlers 
with the first twenty-five months of its existence. In the Bosque — 


© Thid., p. 69. 


3 Loomis, C. P., Social Relationships and Institutions in 
seven New Rural Communities, Social Research Report No. XVIII, BAE, 


Washington, D.°C.,,January,; 1940. 
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community (New Mexico) settlers were composed of three outstand— 
ing in-groups in the beginning. One of these groups was later 
almost completely eliminated and the other two developed working 
and living relationships which practically integrated the community 
2s a whole. 


None of these things could have been so clearly or analytically 
revealed had the sociometric technique not been used. 


In the series of studics referred to were included seven new 
er resettlement communities; one reclamation community, established 
about ten years before the study was made; a Spanish-American commun- 
ity other than El Cerrito; and New Holland, an old highly integrated 
Dutch community, just outside Chicago. There is no doubt about the 
greater accuracy as well as the verifiability of the findings in the 
three cases where the socionetric technique was used. 


There is nothing complicated or necessarily profound in socio— 
metric studies. Their findings would mean very little if not bute 
tressed by concepts and hypotheses. If, as Moreno believes, group 
interactions can be used as therapeutics or, as Loomis believes, the 
absence or presence of social bonds are indices not only to the comun- 
ity life but te both community and personality stability, then socio- 
metric analyses furnish both analyses and prescriptions. 


There is great need to simplify the presentation of socio— 
metric dandings. Moreno did guch in this direction by the use of 
colored lines. But éven though the charts are complex and compli- 
cated so are the dynamic relationships which they attempt to describe. 
If we are going to study modern, complex communities we must discover 
and use tools not required in the study of older and simpler comnun- 
ities, bLools not used by those who, having studied simpler societies, 
are now naking valiant efforts to study modern communities. As a 
matter of fact there is a noticeable tendency for many students of 
conmminities, especially social anthropologists, to gravitate to 
Simple, relatively integrated, communities, and when they do study 
modern complex communities to expend most of their efforts in dis- 
covering and describing archaic forms and ideologies. Their shunning 
of anything approaching statistical or other quantitative techniques 
can be casily understood when it is known that there is a vast differ- 
ence between a coefficient of correlation and a social configuration 
and a yet more vast difference between anything that can be revealed 
by quantitative methods and an understanding of the attitudes of per- 
sons and the value systems of peoples. 


Dr. Loomis has approximated what is necded in the studies of 
modern communitics. @, too, in stucying El Cerrito, may have seen— 
ed to gravitate to the study of simple anda highly integrated commun- 
ities. There is a fascination in their stability and uniqueness. 
But he and his colleagues have certainly not overlooked the opposite 
type of community in their studies. They have analyzed some of the 
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newest and most complex rural communities in the United States and 
in doing so have effectively used both conceptualism and socionctrics. 
More of the sane thing is badly needed. 


